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THE  COVER  DESIGN 


The  cover  design  is  based  on  the  badge  of  the  Irish  Army 
Medical  Services  and  is  so  used  by  permission  of  the 
Minister  for  Defence.  The  components  of  the  badge  were 
suggested  and  the  design  completed  in  1923  by  Dr. 
George  Sigerson  and  Commandant  (now  Colonel) 
T.  J.  McKinney  working  in  conjunction. 
The  badge  is  made  up  of  a  silver  hand  flanked  on  each 
side  by  a  serpent  twined  round  a  staff.  At  the  top,  on 
a  scroll,  appear  the  words  "  Oglaigh  na  h-Eirann  " 
( Irish  Army)  ;  and  at  the  foot,  the  motto  "  Comraind 
Legis  "  (impartial  treatment). 

The  meaning  of  the  symbols  used  in  the  badge  is  to  be 
found  in  ancient  Irish  medical  lore.  It  is  recorded  in 
The  Book  of  Invasions  that  Nuadhad,  leader  of  the 
Tuatha  de  Danaan,  lost  his  hand  in  battle  (South 
Moytura,  near  Cong)  about  1000  B.C.  A  physical 
blemish  was  incompatible  with  occupancy  of  the  throne, 
so  an  artificial  hand  in  silver  was  made  by  the  smith 
Credne  Ceard,  to  the  specification  of  Diancecht,  the 
Irish  JEsculapius.  Nuadhad  came  to  be  known  there- 
after as  Airgead  Lainh  (Argenti  palma,  or  Silver 
Hand).  This  is  the  earliest  reference  in  Western 
European  literature  to  the  successful  making  and 
fitting  of  an  artificial  limb. 

The  staff  and  serpent  is  not  the  obvious  JEsculapian 
staff  but  is  based  on  the  tradition  that  the  Celts,  moving 
westward  to  colonise  Ireland,  met  the  Hebrews  in  the 
desert  when  the  latter  were  suffering  a  visitation  of 
vipers  in  punishment  for  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf. 
Gcedheal  ( the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Irish )  was 
accidently  bitten,  and  was  healed  by  Moses  with  the  bra- 
zen serpent.  The  staff  is  the  thaumaturgic  rod  of  Moses. 
The  motto  in  the  lower  scroll — "  Comraind  Legis  "  is 
taken  from  the  saga  "  The  Cattle-Spoil  of  Cooley  "  in 
the  version  of  The  Book  of  Leinster  (a.d.  1150).  It 
recalls  the  "  Fight  at  the  Ford which  occurred 
shortly  before  the  Christian  era.  The  two  protagonists 
were  engaged  in  single  combat  for  three  successive  days, 
but  they  fraternised  each  night,  exchanging  herbs  of 
healing,  medical  comforts,  and  food. 

( This  information  was  kindly  supplied  by 
Colonel  T.  J.  McKinney,  Director, 
Army  Medical  Service.) 
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Where  there  is  love  of  humanity  there  is  also  love  of  the  Art 

Hippocrates 

ll  wisdom,  it  has  been  written,  has  come  out  of 
the  East.  From  the  earliest  times  man  has  needed 
skilled  attention  for  the  ills  and  injuries  which  befall 
weak  human  flesh,  and  from  the  oldest  code  of  laws 
known  to  us — the  Code  of  Hammurabi — we  know  that  so  far 
back  as  the  third  millenium  B.C.  the  professional  healer  was 
strictly  disciplined  in  regard  alike  to  his  responsibilities  and  to 
the  remuneration  due  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill.  In 
Ancient  Egypt  Imhotep  (ca.  2800  B.C.),  the  oldest  physician 
known  to  us  by  name,  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death,  and 
equated  by  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  with  their  own  medical  deity, 
Asklepios.  In  the  Homeric  Iliad  we  read  of  the  warrior-surgeons, 
Machaon  and  Podaleirios,  sons  of  Asklepios,  whose  worth  to  the 
armies  before  Troy  prompted  Homer  to  the  confident  assertion 
that  "  the  physician  outweighs  a  multitude  of  other  men  n.± 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  IRISH  MEDICINE 

Few  authentic  records  have  come  down  to  us  of  pre-Christian 
Ireland.  Tradition  tells  of  one  Diancecht — which  may  be  trans- 
lated as  "  godlike  strength  " — who  lived  about  1300  B.C.,  whose 
many  cures  bordered  upon  the  miraculous,  and  whose  fame  was 
such  that  he,  too,  in  company  with  Imhotep  and  Asklepios,  was 
immortalised  as  a  deity  by  the  generations  that  followed  him. 
We  have  written  record  of  Fingen,  a  physician  of  the  earliest 
years  of  the  Christian  era,  who  successfully  treated  Conor 
MacNessa,  Ulster's  King,  for  a  grave  wound  of  the  skull  received 
in  battle.  From  contemporary  MSS.  we  have  evidence  of  Scottish 
students  being  sent  to  Ireland  that  they  might  learn  their  craft 
from  the  physicians  and  surgeons  there.  In  these  manuscripts, 
however,  there  is  no  reference  to  organised  schools  of  medical 
teaching ;  most  probably  their  learning  was  acquired  by  a 
system  of  pupillage  or  apprenticeship. 

After  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  (a.d.  432),  the  Brehon  laws, 

1  (.rjrpbs  yap  avrjp  7roA.Aa>i/  dy-ra^ios  aAAajv. 
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under  which  Ireland  had  been  ruled  from  prehistoric  times,  were 
codified  and  brought  into  accord  with  Christian  teaching.  From 
two  of  the  most  important  books,  the  Senchus  Mor  and  The  Book 
of  Aicilly  we  learn  of  a  disciplinary  code  laid  down  for  the  be- 
haviour of  the  physician,  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi.  The  best  known  physicians  were  attached  to  the 
households  of  chieftains — a  general  custom  in  Western  Europe 
throughout  the  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  periods — and,  more 
marked  perhaps  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere,  the  profession  of 
physic  passed  from  father  to  son  through  generations,  of  which 
hereditary  trait  we  have  had  some  notable  examples  in  certain 
families  even  in  more  recent  days. 

MONASTIC  MEDICINE 

Through  the  mediaeval  period  of  European  history,  the  monas- 
teries were  the  chief  repositories  of  learning ;  in  them,  as  in  the 
young  Universities  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
divinity  and  law  took  precedence  of  the  other  faculties  ;  in  these 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  medical  texts,  freely  interspersed 
with  the  commentaries  of  the  Arabic  physicians,  were  studied  as 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  Such  of  the  old  Irish  medical  manu- 
scripts as  have  been  translated  in  the  libraries  of  our  universities 
and  academies  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  familiarity  of  the 
Irish  vagantes— the  "  Wandering  Scholars  "  of  Helen  WaddelPs 
delightful  description— with  the  ancient  texts. 
Under  Brehon  law,  the  physician  was  provided  with  a  special 
house,  the  forus  tuaithe,  or  "  house  of  the  territory  ",  which 
apparently  served  as  the  earliest  type  of  hospital.  By  law  it  was 
prescribed  that  such  a  house  must  have  four  doors  "  that  the 
sick  man  be  seen  from  every  side  and  must  be  built  over  a 
running  stream ;  in  this  house,  the  liagh  (leech)  might  keep  his 
patient  for  the  period  of  his  cure,  during  which  the  sick  man 
should  be  provided  with  proper  bedding  and  furnishing,  and  kept 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  "  barking  dogs  and  female  scolds  ". 
Later,  the  institutional  treatment  of  the  sick  and  infirm  became 
the  care  of  the  monastic  orders.  The  best  known  of  these  institu- 
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tions  were  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  leper.  The  Hospital  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Waterford,  tradition  has  it,  was  built  by  King 
John.  Its  namesake  in  Dublin,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  served  as  a  leper  house  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Mercer's  Hospital. 
There  were  many  others,  now  nameless  and  forgotten,  all  swept 
away  in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII  (1542). 
It  had  been  so  in  England,  too. 

They  burnt  the  homes  of  the  shaven  men,  that  had  been  quaint  and  kind, 
Till  there  was  no  bed  in  a  monk's  house,  nor  food  that  man  could  find. 
The  inns  of  God3,  where  no  man  paid,  that  were  the  wall  of  the  weak, 
The  King's  Servants  ate  them  all, 

so  that,  as  our  premier  medical  annalist,  Dr.  T.  P.  C.  Kirkpatrick2, 
points  out,  during  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  few,  if  any, 
civil  hospitals  in  active  service  in  Ireland. 

THE  IRISH  PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON  ABROAD 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  last  hopes  of 
Ireland's  nationhood  were  dwindling.  A  succession  of  planta- 
tions— Tudor,  Cromwellian  and  Stuart  in  turn — had  driven 
the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  holders  from  their  soil,  and  with  the 
flight  of  the  Earls  (1641)  the  last  of  the  national  leaders  had 
gone.  With  them,  too,  departed  not  a  few  gifted  students  whose 
talents  were  destined  to  be  developed  abroad.  Thus,  Nial 
O'Glacan  left  his  birthplace  in  Donegal,  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Physic  in  two  universities,  those  of  Toulouse  and  Bologna ;  he 
died  physician  to  a  King  of  France,  leaving  to  posterity  his 
Tractatus  de  Peste  (1629)  and  a  Cursus  Medici  (1646).  From 
Kerry  came  Bernard  O'Connor,  graduate  of  Montpellier,  who 

xVisitors  to  the  Dublin  Meeting  of  the  B.M.A.  in  July,  1952,  would  be 
well  advised  to  extend  their  journeying  to  the  picturesque  little  village 
of  Adare,  Co.  Limerick,  on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  There 
they  will  find  one  of  the  outstanding  beauty  spots  of  Ireland,  where  the 
historically-minded  may  visualise  what  a  boon  those  "  inns  of  God  ",  so 
aptly  named  by  Gilbert  Chesterton,  must  have  been  to  the  sick  in  cen- 
turies gone  by. 

2T.  P.  C.  Kirkpatrick.  History  of  the  Medical  School  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Hanna  &  Neale,  1912. 
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was  physician  to  Jan  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland  ;  his  communica- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  may  still  be  read  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  In  the  Memoir es  of  Saint- Simon  we 
read  of  another  Irishman,  John  O'Higgins,  physician  to  Philip  V 
of  Spain,  whom  the  memorialist  praises  as  "  one  of  the  best  and 
most  skilful  physicians  of  Europe  ". 

Of  more  permanent  influence  on  the  development  of  our  pro- 
fession was  the  life-work  of  the  French-born  son  of  an  Irish 
soldier  in  the  armies  of  Louis  XIII,  Georges  MareschaP,  who 
liberated  his  fellow-surgeons  from  the  unnatural  yoke  of  the 
physicians  and  with  his  foundation  of  the  Academie  Royale  de 
Chirurgie  in  Paris  (1731)  pointed  the  way  to  the  later  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and 
London. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  IRELAND 

The  Age  of  Reason  showed  little  concern  for  the  sick  poor.  In 
Ireland,  as  in  France  and  Britain,  the  physician— a  man  of  letters 
rather  than  of  medicine— was  to  be  found  only  in  the  larger  cities, 
within  the  shelter  of  the  University  or  seeking  advancement  in 
the  beau  monde  which  circulated  round  the  Court.  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  only  medical  attendant 
generally  available  to  those  dwelling  in  the  countryside  and  the 
smaller  towns  was  the  barber-surgeon,  a  humble  practitioner  on 
a  vastly  inferior  social  and  educational  level.  As  a  guildsman, 
from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  he  had  learned  his  trade  by 
long  apprenticeship  to  a  master  before  attaining  to  full  member- 
ship of  the  guild.  The  Fraternity  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  of  the 
City  of  Dublin — the  earliest  medical  incorporation  in  Ireland- 
had  been  established  in  1446  (25  Henry  VI)  "  for  the  promotion 
and  exercise  of  the  art  of  chirurgery  " ;  it  was  a  quasi-military 
Norman  organisation,  and  from  its  membership  the  native  Irish 
were  specifically  excluded  ' '  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of 
this  realme  provided  in  that  behalfe  ".  The  Dublin  surgeons  were 
not  formally  incorporated  with  the  barbers  until  the  reign  of 
1  William  Doolin.  "Georges  Mareschal,  Liberator  of  Surgery." 
Annals  of  R.C.S.  Eng.,  Feb.,  1952. 
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Elizabeth,  from  whom  the  Guild  obtained  its  second  charter 
(1557).  Neither  of  these  charters  gives  any  intimation  of  the 
educational  requirements  for  mastership.  Although  the  publica- 
tion of  Vesalius'  De  Fabrica  (1543)  had  provided  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  study  of  human  anatomy  on  the  Continent,  and 
Caius  had  been  reading  the  anatomy  lessons  to  the  Barbers 
Company  in  London  for  20  years  thereafter  before  venturing  to 
introduce  the  subject  at  Cambridge,  we  find  no  allusion  to  its 
study  in  Ireland  until  the  third  charter  granted  to  the  Guild  by 
James  II  (1687),  wherein  provision  was  made  for  "  readers  in 
anatomy  ". 

The  University  of  Dublin  had  been  established  by  Elizabeth  in 
1591,  but  for  the  first  century  of  its  existence  its  chief  function, 
in  Provost  Bedell's  apologetic  phrase,  had  been  that  of  "  one 
poor  Colledg  of  Divines ".  Van  Helmont,  therefore,  was 
apparently  justified  in  his  commendation  (1648)  of  the  native 

Irish  healer  who  lived  with  them  [the  people] — not  one  who 
had  come  back  trained  from  the  Universities,  but  one  who 
could  really  make  sick  people  well.  Each  such  healer  has  a  book 
crammed  with  specific  remedies  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
forefathers. 

Her  isolated  position  geographically  and  the  all  but  continuous 
state  of  political  warfare  through  the  seventeenth  century  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  slow  arrival  of  the  fruits  of  the  New 
Learning  in  Ireland.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  century  two  remark- 
able men  appeared  to  set  their  mark  on  Irish  medical  education. 
John  Stearne,  born  in  Co.  Meath,  had  pursued  his  medical 
studies  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Returning  to  Dublin  in 
1651,  he  speedily  gave  proof  of  his  mettle  during  an  epidemic  of 
plague  then  raging  in  the  city.  In  1662  he  was  elected  "  publiq 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Dublin  for  and  during 
his  naturall  life  ".  A  man  of  great  energy,  he  secured  the  first 
charter  (1667)  for  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  nominated  the  first 
President.  He  lived  less  than  two  years  in  office,  dying  in  1669  at 
the  age  of  45. 
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SIR  PATRICK  DUN 

Eight  years  later  there  came 
to  Dublin  in  the  train  of  the 
Viceroy  a  young  Scotsman, 
Patrick  Dun,  recently  gradu- 
ated M.D.  at  Oxford.  Under 
high  patronage,  his  advance- 
ment was  rapid.  In  1681  he 
was  elected  President  R.C.P.I., 
and  again  in  1690.  After  the 
flight  of  James  II  he  secured 
a  new  charter  (1692)  from 
William  and  Mary ;  the 
College  was  now  the  "  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians ",  with  Sir  Patrick  Dun  as  President.  Dun  was 
amply  to  repay  his  adopted  country  for  the  fortune  it  had 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  had  found  it  devoid  of  school  or 
active  faculty  of  medicine.  He  did  his  utmost  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  By  the  terms  of  his  testament  (1711)  drawn  up  two 
years  before  his  death  he  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
"  a  Professor  of  Physick  in  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Dublin 
under  the  regulations  by  me  laid  down  in  the  above  Instrument  ". 
Trinity  College  had  anticipated  his  bequest  by  a  short  margin 
with  the  building  of  an  Anatomy  House  (1711)  within  the 
University.  Although  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  Stearne's 
College  of  Physicians  was  virtually  an  integral  part  of  the 
University,  the  regulations  laid  down  by  Dun  in  his  testament 
gave  rise  to  years  of  litigation  between  College  and  University, 
during  which  his  estate  increased  yearly  in  value.  Thirty  years 
after  his  death,  this  increment  allowed  for  the  appointment  of 
not  one,  but  three,  King's  Professors  under  the  terms  of  his  will. 
It  was,  however,  enacted  by  Parliament  that 

"  all  Papists  and  persons  professing  the  Popish  religion,  or  who 
by  any  law  in  this  Kingdom  are  deemed  Papists,  shall  be  utterly 
incapable  of  being  elected  into  any  of  the  Professorships  ". 

(21  Geo.  II,  1747). 
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The  same  fear  of  revival  of  Jacobite  sympathies  was  responsible 
for  the  altered  wording  of  the  oath  now  administered  to  the 
barber  surgeon  upon  his  admission  to  mastership  in  the  Guild  : 

"  You  shall  not  take  any  apprentice  but  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  for  no  less  term  than  seven  years  ". 

SYLVESTER  O'H ALLORAN  AND  WILLIAM  DEASE 


had  gone  to  Paris,  qualifying  there  as  a  master-surgeon  in  the 
Ecoles  de  Chirurgie  established  by  Mareschal  (1731).  Returning  to 
Limerick  in  1749,  he  published  his  Treatise  on  the  Cataract,  the 
first  of  many  products  of  his  pen  still  to  be  read  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  Of  first  importance  to  our  theme  were  his  Proposals 
for  the  Advancement  of  Surgery  in  Ireland  (1762),  addressed  to  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  these,  he  advocated 
the  foundation  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  Irish  surgeons, 
staffed  on  the  lines  of  the  Paris  school,  and  the  annual  publication 
of  a  register  of  surgeons  and  man-midwives  whose  competence 
had  been  duly  assessed  by  public  examination.  In  Dublin,  the 
more  active  spirits  amongst  the  surgical  guildsmen  had  long  been 
chafing  over  their  "  preposterous  and  disgraceful  union  "  with 
the  barbers,  which  augmenting  state  of  dissatisfaction  had  cul- 


Debarred  by  these  penal  restrictions 
from  securing  an  education  at  home, 
the  Irish  Catholic  was  compelled  to 
seek  it  elsewhere.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  individual 
Irishmen  who  attained  to  eminence 
in  their  profession  in  exile.  Of  those 
who,  after  their  studies  abroad, 
returned  to  practise  in  Ireland  two 
—  Sylvester  O'Halloran,  here 
portrayed,  and  William  Dease — 
played  an  historic  part  in  the 
development  of  Irish  surgical 
education. 


O'Halloran,  a  native  of  Limerick, 
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minated  in  the  foundation  of  the  Dublin  Society  of  Surgeons 
(1780).  None  was  more  active  in  this  movement  than  William 
Dease,  who  eagerly  adopted  O'Halloran's  suggestions  and  with 
his  colleagues  petitioned  for  the  foundation  of  a  College  of 
Surgeons. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  change.  Eighteenth  century  France  led  the 
world  of  ideas,  and  Mareschal's  success  in  liberating  his  brethren 
from  their  old  bondage  had  been  carefully  observed  by  his 
colleagues  across  Channel.  Edinburgh  secured  her  Seill  of  Cause 
in  1778 ;  Dublin  followed  suit  in  1784,  Dease  dipping  hand- 
somely into  his  private  purse  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  Royal 
Charter.  O'Halloran's  stimulus  was  recognised  by  his  being 
enrolled  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Surgeons  in 
1780,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  in  1786. 
In  his  impulse  to  provide  the  teacher,  Dun  had  overlooked  the 
patient.  (Yet  across  the  water  in  the  little  town  of  Leiden,  Boer- 
haave's  bedside  teaching  was  drawing  students  from  every 
corner  of  Europe  at  the  time.)  In  1704,  as  Physician-General  to 
the  Army  in  Ireland,  Dun  reported  that  there  was  a  hospital  for 
the  sick  and  infirm  of  the  garrison  in  Dublin,  but  that  there  was 
no  physician  appointed  to  attend  it.  The  first  civil  hospital 
opened  in  the  city  was  the  Charitable  Infirmary  established  by  six 
members  of  the  Surgeons'  Guild  who,  at  their  joint  expense, 
purchased  a  small  house  in  Cook  Street  (1718),  in  which  they 
undertook  to  look  after  the  sick  poor  free  of  charge.  Today,  at 
two  removes,  it  is  better  known  as  Jervis  Street  Hospital.  In  1710 
Dr.  Richard  Steevens  bequeathed  his  property  to  his  sister  for 
her  life,  to  provide  after  her  death  "  one  proper  place  or  building 
within  the  City  of  Dublin  for  an  hospital  ".  The  good  lady  was  to 
survive  her  brother  for  nearly  40  years,  dying  eventually  at  the 
age  of  93,  but  she  set  about  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes  imme- 
diately, and  Dr.  Steevens'  Hospital  was  opened  to  patients  in 
1733.  In  the  following  year  another  charitable  lady,  Miss  Mary 
Mercer,  handed  over  her  "  Stone  House  " — the  present  Mercer's 
Hospital— for  a  similar  purpose.  Within  a  few  years  Dr.  Mosse 
had  established  his  Lying-in  Hospital  at  the  Rotunda  (1745)— 
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the  first  hospital  in  Europe  devoted  specifically  to  the  care  of  the 
woman  in  childbirth.  In  the  foundation  of  these  four  institutions1 
Dublin  may  justly  claim  to  have  given  birth  to  the  principle  of 
the  voluntary  hospital  system  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in 
the  development  of  British  medicine  within  the  past  200  years. 

DUBLIN'S  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

As  the  nineteenth  century  opened,  Dublin  had  two  schools 
established  by  Royal  Charter,  one  of  Physic  and  one  of  Surgery. 
But  while  the  former  was,  for  the  time  being,  in  almost  parlous 
state,  the  latter,  supplying  the  immediate  needs  of  Pitt's  armies 
on  the  Continent,  was  filled  with  enthusiastic  youth  anxious  to 
don  a  uniform  and  get  off  to  the  wars.  By  the  final  decision  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  to  the  disposition  of  Dun's  legacy  three  Chairs 
had  been  filled  within  the  School  of  Physic — those  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine,  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Materia 
Medica — and  the  surplus  of  the  estate  was  devoted  to  the  building 
of  a  hospital  for  clinical  teaching,  to  be  known  as  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital.  Opened  in  1808,  its  direction  by  those  controlling  the 
hospital  was  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  physician. 
Richard  Carmichael,  the  most  enlightened  of  Dublin's  surgeons, 
was  "  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  "  pleading  in  vain  through  the 
'40s  that  physician  and  surgeon  should  be  educated  alike. 
Although  a  Chair  of  Surgery  was  established  in  Dublin  Univer- 
sity (1849),  with  Robert  Smith  as  occupant,  and  the  degree  of 
M.Ch.  instituted  (1858),  Dun's  Hospital  was  not  opened  to  sur- 
gical patients  until  1864.  With  the  passing  of  the  Medical  Act 
(1858)  at  Westminster,  and  the  establishment  of  a  register  of 
medical  practitioners,  the  last  of  O'Halloran's  Proposals  of  the 
previous  century  was  implemented. 

The  advent  of  James  Macartney — Abernethy's  gifted  but 

1To  these  hospitals  serving  a  crowded  capital  at  the  time  of  O'Halloran's 
Proposals  (1762)  we  should  add  the  following  County  Infirmaries  : 
Co.  Dublin  Infirmary  (present  Meath  Hospital),  1753  ;  Kilkenny,  1760  ; 
Louth,  1755  ;  Westmeath,  1720 ;  Cork  City,  1750 ;  Limerick  City 
(O'Halloran's  own  hospital),  1759.  The  estimated  population  of  the 
country,  as  returned  by  the  hearth-tax  collectors  (1767)  was  2\  millions. 
K.  H.  Connel.  The  Population  of  Ireland,  1750-1845.  Oxford  Press,  1950. 
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troublesome  Irish  assistant  at  "  Bart's  "—to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  brought  a  host  of  pupils  during  his 
"  twenty-six  contentious  years  "  of  office  (1813-1839)  to  the 
School  of  Physic.  (The  majority  of  these,  however,  had  come  to 
learn  anatomy  from  him,  not  for  a  Dublin  degree.)  At  the 
Surgeons'  School,  as  in  his  wards  at  Steevens',  Abraham  Colles 
was  Ireland's  foremost  teacher  of  surgery  during  these  years,  while 
at  the  Meath,  Robert  Graves  and  William  Stokes  were  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  clinical  teachers  whose  efforts  lifted 
Dublin  for  a  brief  period  to  a  leading  place  amongst  European 
centres  of  medical  teaching. 

In  the  Census  of  1841  Ireland's  population  was  estimated  at 
eight  millions  ;  in  the  20  years  preceding,  Dublin's  population 
had  doubled,  now  standing  at  232,000.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a 
pauper  population,  living  on  the  borderline  of  necessity.  When 
the  potato,  their  staple  article  of  diet,  failed  famine  and  fever 
swept  the  land  (1819,  1827,  1847).  Out  of  such  experience  and 
the  lessons  gained  from  it,  Graves  found  his  self-chosen  epitaph, 
"  He  fed  fevers  ",  as  Stokes  found  the  inspiration  for  his  greatest 
single  contribution  to  our  present  knowledge — the  idea  of 
preventive  as  distinct  from  curative  medicine — in  his  later 
establishment  of  the  Diploma  of  State  Medicine  (1870)  in  the 
University,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

"NEWMAN'S  COLLEGE" 

Outside  the  two  official  schools  there  had  flourished  through  the 
century  a  number  of  private  schools  which,  unqualified  to  bestow 
degrees  or  diplomas,  yet  prepared  pupils  for  examination  by  the 
licensing  bodies.  Two  of  these,  the  Carmichael  and  the  Ledwich, 
were  later  absorbed  (1889)  into  the  Schools  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  The  Medical  School  of  the  Catholic  University, 
established  in  Cecilia  Street  under  the  Rectorship  of  Dr.  (later 
Cardinal)  Newman  (1855),  was  to  pass  over  in  the  next  century 
to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  University  College,  Dublin,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  National  University  of  Ireland  (1909). 
The  Victorian  period  witnessed  the  slow  awakening  of  conscience 
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which  produced  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  higher  education 
in  Ireland.  Government  was  now  from  Westminster.  Its  first 
offering,  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Peel's  administration  estab- 
lished in  Cork,  Galway  and  Belfast  (1850),  were  from  their 
inception  a  bone  of  contention,  branded,  in  the  words  of  an 
English  Member  of  Parliament,  as  "  these  godless  colleges  ". 
To  counter  this  objection,  the  Irish  Bishops  were  urged  to  set  up  a 
Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  modelled  upon  that  of  Louvain.  In 
1854  Newman1  was  called  by  them  to  be  the  first  Rector,  but  this 

Institution  of  Hope, 
Founded  in  Faith, 
On  the  basis  of  Charity 

was  a  university  in  name  only :  denied  grant  or  charter  by 
Parliament,  its  finances  were  totally  inadequate  and  its  degrees 
valueless  in  the  eyes  of  the  State.  Newman,  grave  and  cultured 
scholar  of  Oxford,  was  not  made  for  the  turbulent  waters  of  Irish 
nationalism ;  after  a  few  years  of  struggle  and  frustration  he 
departed,  sorrowful.  Gladstone's  attempt  (1874)  to  combine  the 
Queen's,  the  Catholic  and  Trinity  Colleges  by  affiliation  within 
the  University  of  Dublin  was  rejected  by  all  parties.  Until  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  (1881)2,  with 
separate  constituent  Colleges  at  Dublin,  Cork,  Galway  and 
Belfast,  for  30  years  the  Medical  School  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity struggled  on  in  its  humble  surroundings  in  Cecilia  Street,  its 

1Our  medical  visitors  should  not  fail  to  visit  Newman  House,  86, 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  which  was  the  seat  of  Newman's  University  College. 
It  is  a  splendid  example  of  Dublin's  Georgian  architecture,  having  been 
built  in  the  18th  century  by  a  Wicklow  squire  of  Cromwellian  ancestry  as 
his  town  house.  His  son,  Tom,  was  the  notorious  "  Buck  "  Whaley,  one 
of  the  famous  rakes  of  the  Hell  Fire  Club,  the  tales  of  whose  adventures 
are  legion.  One,  which  is  fully  authenticated,  is  that  of  his  wager  with  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  ;  he  backed  himself  for  £10,000  to  make  the  journey 
from  Dublin  to  Jerusalem  on  foot,  play  ball  against  its  walls  and  return 
again  on  foot  to  Dublin  within  a  twelve-month.  He  won  his  wager. 
After  a  life  of  dissipation  in  Dublin,  he  went  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he 
died  in  poverty. 

2  It  is  apposite  to  quote  here  from  the  leading  article  in  The  Times 
of  July  1st,  1879,  dealing  with  the  (English)  "  level  of  public  feeling  on 
the  subject.  A  grievance  exists.  The  cry  for  reform  comes  from  a  very 
large  mass  of  the  Irish  people  .  .  .  [who]  must  be  educated  in  their 
own  way." 
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students  qualifying  to  enter  practice  with  the  Licence  of  the 
(Conjoint)  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  which  its 
lectures  were  "  recognised  ". 

GEORGE  SIGERSON 

As   an  old   "  Cecilian ",  the 
writer  recalls  the  boast  of  the 
men  of  his  year  (1905)  that  they 
— "  the   medicals  " — were  the 
sole  and  last  representatives  of 
Newman's  College.  Of  its  ori- 
ginal staff  one  alone  then  sur- 
vived —  the  fabulous  George 
Sigerson,  our  Professor  of  Zoo- 
logy, one  of  the  foremost  savants 
of  his  day  in  Ireland.  The 
descendant  of  generations  of 
Kerry  farmers  of  Norse  origin, 
gently  emphasising  upon  occa- 
sion the  suffix  to  his  name— Sigur's  son— which  his  forbears 
had  never  changed  to  Gaelic  "  Mac  "  or  Norman  "  Fitz  ",  to 
our  callow  youth  he  seemed  indeed  the  mildest  of  ancient 
Vikings.  Born  in  1836,  and  graduating  M.D.  in  the  Queen's 
University,  he  had  spent  several  years  in  France  studying  with 
Duchenne  at  Boulogne  and  Claude  Bernard  in  Paris  before 
returning  to  join  the  small  band  of  teachers  in  the  newly  founded 
Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine.  The  friend  of  Senator 
and  Nothnagel  in  Germany,  he  had  been  the  intimate  in  France 
of  such  men  as  Paul  Bert,  Charcot  and  Henri  Martin,  the  his- 
torian, while  in  London  the  great  Darwin  himself  had  proposed 
him  for  Fellowship  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  Deep  and  wide  as 
were  his  interests  in  science,  his  heart,  we  felt,  was  with  letters. 
His  Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall,  dedicated  to  Douglas  Hyde,  reveal 
the  depths  of  his  knowledge  and  love  of  Celtic  poetry  of  all  ages, 
even  as  his  History  of  Land  Tenures  in  Ireland  had  brought  to 
Gladstone  and  Lecky  (both  of  whom  had  read  it  in  proof)  a  more 
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accurate  conception  of  that  historic  problem.  For  many  years 
before  his  death  (1925)  he  had  been  President  of  the  National 
Literary  Society ;  he  had  then  served  his  college  for  58  unbroken 
years. 


street,  Bermingham  was  the  same  inspiring  source  of  energy  that 
William  Dease  had  been  to  the  infant  school  of  the  Surgeons' 
College  in  Mercer's  Street  a  century  earlier.  He  was  the  focus 
point  of  the  talented  group  of  enthusiastic  young  men  around  him 
— Denis  Coffey  (Physiology),  E.  J.  McWeeney  (Pathology),  and 
John  S.  McArdle,  the  colourful  and  dynamic  Professor  of 
Surgery.  With  these  devoted  aides,  he  raised  the  young  school  of 
Newman's  foundation  from  having  been  smallest  to  what  it  was 
as  the  new  century  opened  (and  still  remains),  the  largest  medical 
school  in  Ireland.  As  a  teacher  he  was  all-inspiring.  Dublin's 
earlier  anatomists  had  all  been  practising  surgeons1,  but  by  the 
early  '80s  the  teaching  of  anatomy  had  become  a  whole-time 
profession,  and  Bermingham  had  as  colleagues  through  his  active 
1William  Doolin.  "  Dublin's  Surgeon- Anatomists."  Vicary  Lecture, 
Annals  of  R.C.S.  Eng.,  Jan.,  1951. 


AMBROSE  BERMINGHAM 


With  Sigerson  in  his  autumn 
years  the  picturesque  doyen  of 
the  School,  Ambrose  Berming- 
ham was  its  driving  force.  From 
the  day  of  his  graduation  as 
"  first  of  first "  in  the  Final 
M.B.  of  the  Royal  University 
(1887),  he  had  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  study  of 
anatomy.  Appointed  Professor 
of  Anatomy  within  a  few  months 
of  graduation,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  (later  Sir)  Christopher 
Nixon,  and  not  long  after  as 
Registrar,  in  the  struggling 
school  hidden  away  in  a  quayside 
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years  two  distinguished  Scotsmen,  Daniel  Cunningham  at 
Trinity  College  (1883-1903)  and  Alex  Fraser  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  (1883-1909).  Bermingham's  section  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  abdomen  in  Cunningham's  great  Textbook  was  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  subject.  (Cambridge  did  not 
select  her  Extern  Examiners  from  unlettered  craftsmen,  however 
skilled.)  He  died  (1905)  too  young,  only  41,  worn  out  by  his  own 
vitality,  the  victim  of  a  premature  arteriosclerosis. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

Newman  gone,  Bermingham  gone — it  seemed  too  much  to  hope 
that  there  could  be  a  third  like  spirit  to  keep  alive  the  fading  hopes 
of  50  years.  Without  such  a  one  the  Cecilia  Street  School  must 
assuredly  have  foundered.  The  dice  indeed  seemed  loaded 
against  its  survival.  "  History  ",  someone  has  written,  "  seems 
inevitable  in  retrospect ",  yet,  looking  back  from  the  vantage 
point  of  accomplished  fact,  it  is  difficult  today  to  convey  the 
"  feel  "  of  that  first  decade  of  the  1900s.  The  cramped,  near-slum 
atmosphere  of  the  School's  surroundings  was  such  as  to  require 
high  faith  and  determination  to  keep  up  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. True,  its  pupils  could  present  themselves  for  the 
degrees  of  the  R.U.I. — about  half  their  number  did  so,  success- 
fully— but  that  august  abstraction  never  in  any  sense  conveyed 
to  its  graduates  the  impression  that  theirs  had  been  the  Univer- 
sity life  of  Newman's  vision.  Emerging  in  the  late  afternoon  from 
the  noisy,  crowded  hall  of  the  School,  to  turn  townwards  down 
Dame  Street,  one  was  faced  by  the  magnificent  pile  of  Trinity 
College,  rising  at  the  very  hub  of  the  city's  life,  every  line  of  its 
rich  Georgian  structure  vocative  of  security,  of  affluence,  of 
prestige. 

DENIS  COFFEY  AND  THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

Denis  Coffey  had  been  Bermingham's  closest  colleague  in 
the  School.  There  his  influence  extended  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  classroom:  to  one  and  all  he  was  known  as  "  the  students' 
Professor",  and  the  students'  friend  he  was  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  In  the  Registrar's  office  this  shy,  sensitive 
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man,  who  himself  had  been  a 
student  of  exceptional  brilliance, 
displayed  an  unsuspected  core  of 
administrative  capability.  Be- 
tween 1901  and  1907  two  Royal 
Commissions  had  reported  on 
the  Irish  University  Question . 
In  1908  Mr.  Birrell,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Ireland,  success- 
fully steered  his  Irish  Univer- 
sities Bill  on  to  the  Statute  Book. 
By  its  terms  Belfast  now  had  a 
Queen's  University  of  its  own ; 
the  University  of  Dublin  was  to 
keep  its  Trinity  College— who 
would  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt 
to  disentangle  the  symbiosis  of  300  years  ?— in  Cork  and  Galv/ay 
the  Queen's  became  University  Colleges ;  to  them  was  added  a 
University  College  of  Dublin  as  the  third  constituent  College 
of  a  new  National  University  of  Ireland,  with  Coffey  as  its 
first  President.  The  appointment  bristled  with  foreseeable 
difficulties :  a  young  man  in  his  early  forties,  Coffey  knew  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  now  laid  upon  him,  but  faced  it  with 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  future. 

To  step  from  the  Registrarship  of  an  ill-equipped  medical  school 
to  the  Presidency  of  a  College  with  many  Faculties  was  a  transition 
comparable  to  that  of  Newman's  Rectorship.  To  the  surprise  of 
many,  he  studied  every  problem  from  the  general  rather  than 
from  the  specialist's  viewpoint,  bringing  to  the  task  of  adminis- 
tration a  rich  equipment  of  heart  and  intellect  fortified  by 
courage  and  unending  patience.  He  needed  them  all  as  he 
steered  the  new  College  through  the  pitfalls  of  the  first  World 
War,  the  "  troubled  times  "  of  1916  and  the  years  of  civil  war 
that  followed,  years  during  which  the  student  body  which  had 
been  numbered  in  hundreds  on  his  assuming  office  had  grown  to 
nearly  three  thousand  when,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  came  the  day 
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for  his  retiral.  He  could  then  look  back  content :  more  than  any 
other  man  in  Ireland  he  had  put  his  mark  on  these  years  of 
growth,  moulding  the  mind  and  character  of  thousands  of  Irish 
youth  in  consonance  with  Newman's  ideals.  On  his  passing  (1945) 
a  Provost  of  Trinity  only  lately  taken  from  us  paid  him  an 
exquisite  tribute  :  non  in  vacuum  ille  cucurrit,  neque  in  vacuum 
labor avit. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSIC  AND  SAMUEL  HAUGHTON 

In  1912  the  School  of  Physic 
celebrated  its  bicentenary.  Dun's 
bequest  had  borne  rich  fruit. 
Under  Graves  and  Stokes  Dub- 
lin's reputation  as  a  teaching 
I  centre  had  been  earned  in  the 
wards  of  the  Meath  Hospital. 
Theirs  had  been  essentially  the 
art  of  clinical  observation  :  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  ailments 
which  they  studied  so  attentively 
they  had  no  knowledge,  and 
their  therapy  was  wholly  em- 
pirical. After  Pasteur  came  light, 
and  as  their  century  waned  their 
art  was  being  replaced  by  the 
newer  science,  as  the  far-seeing  Samuel  Haughton  was  quick  to 
perceive.  This  forceful  personality  while  Professor  of  Geology 
had  turned  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  his  middle  age.  Appointed 
Registrar  in  1864,  forthwith  he  set  about  the  modernisation  of  the 
School.  The  amendment  of  the  School  of  Physic  Act  of  1800  bore 
so  many  traces  of  his  influence  that  it  became  widely  known  as 
"  Haughton's  Act "  ;  its  opening  section  removed  the  religious 
disabilities  of  the  Professors  in  the  School ;  later  sections  removed 
the  last  barriers  between  physician  and  surgeon  at  Dun's  Hospital, 
and  added  a  King's  Professor  of  Midwifery  to  the  hospital's 
teaching  staff.  To  Haughton's  influence  also  the  University  owes 
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its  present  fine  School  of  Pathology,  completed  in  1898.  His  last 
bequest  was  to  his  students— the  Haughton  Medal,  awarded  each 
year  at  Dun's  Hospital  for  excellence  in  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

JOHN  MALLET  PURSER 

Haughton  was,  in  a  particular 
sense,  the  "  Forerunner  "  to  a 
great  tradition.  To  the  query: 
"  Whose  has  been  the  strongest 
influence  on  Trinity's  teaching 
in  the  past  century  ?  "  comes  the 
unhesitating  reply,  "  Johnnie 
Purser".  The  "Purser  tradi- 
tion "  is  perhaps  the  School's 
proudest  possession  today. 
To  Purser,  Medicine  in  all  its 
branches,  its  theory,  its  practice, 
was  a  science  :  its  art,  as  he  saw 
it  practised,  was  of  questionable 
purity.  Appointed  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine1  (1874)— which  post  carried  with  it 
the  privilege  of  clinical  lectures  at  Dun's— being  blessed  with  a 
sufficiency  of  means,  Purser  abandoned  private  practice  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  the  Chair.  He  was  Dublin's  first 
—and  only— wholetime  Professor  of  Medicine.  He  taught  as 
Gideon  taught  the  men  of  Succoth :  every  statement  had  to  be 
put  to  the  test ;  many  of  his  students  dreaded  his  sarcastic  com- 
ments on  a  careless  piece  of  work  or  sign  of  loose  thinking ;  to 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  still  held  to  outworn  tenets  his 
scientific  precision  caused  much  discomfort;  on  haphazard 

xThe  term  Institutiones  Medicince  derives  from  16th  century  Leiden 
(Heurnius,  1592).  In  1786  a  King's  Professorship  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  was  established  under  Dun's  bequest ;  today  the  holder  is 
Professor  of  Physiology.  Graves,  the  fourth  to  hold  the  Chair,  gave  his 
lectures  at  Dun's  Hospital  (1827-1841),  but  his  lasting  fame  will  always 
be  associated  with  his  work  in  the  wards  of  the  Meath. 
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prescriptions  or  slovenly  diagnoses  he  poured  relentless  scorn. 
To  the  clinic  he  brought  the  accuracy  of  the  laboratory.  In  the 
laboratory  built  and  equipped  for  him  in  the  School  he  taught 
both  normal  and  abnormal  histology,  securing  from  the  post- 
mortem room  at  Dun's — as  had  Macartney  before  him — the 
material  from  which  to  enrich  the  collection  in  his  laboratory. 
There  he  taught  not  merely  physiology  and  histology — he  was  in 
effect  Dublin's  first  Professor  of  Pathology1 .  And,  as  they  came 
to  know  better  his  sincerity  and  his  worth,  pupils  who  once  had 
feared  him  learned  to  love  him,  many  returning  in  later  years  to 
mark  their  gratitude  for  the  invaluable  lessons  he  had  given  them. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  Chair  (1901)  they  founded  by  sub- 
scription the  John  Mallet  Purser  Medal  as  a  memorial  of  his 
work  in  the  School.  Sixteen  years  later,  Trinity  called  him  back 
to  her  service  as  Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  from  which 
honourable  post  he  retired  in  1925.  He  was  then  in  his  86th  year, 
already  a  tradition  while  he  lived.  He  died  (1929)  in  his  90th  year. 
At  his  graveside  an  old  pupil  sadly  declared :  "  None  of  us  will 
ever  know  what  we  owed  to  Johnnie  "2. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS  DIXON 

Trinity  has  many  gracious  buildings  within  her  walls.  The  most 
recently  completed  is  the  Dixon  Hall,  erected  (1939)  by  his 
students  to  the  memory  of  a  teacher  of  whom  it  has  been 
written  that  he  was  "  the  best  Dean  that  any  medical  school 
had  ever  possessed,  or  ever  would  possess  ". 

aThe  Chair  of  Pathology  was  founded  in  1922. 

2  The  generosity  of  the  Purser  family  has  permanently  enriched  the 
School.  In  1924,  when  Regius,  his  donation  of  £10,000  established  the 
John  Mallet  Purser  Fund,  "to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
School  of  Physic  and  the  Schools  of  Experimental  and  Natural  Science  ". 
The  John  Mallet  Purser  Lectureship  founded  by  his  sister,  Miss  Sarah 
Purser,  in  1 930,  has  been  filled  yearly  by  the  most  distinguished  workers 
in  physiological  research,  from  Schafer  (1931)  and  Gowland  Hopkins 
(1932)  to  E.  C.  Dodds  (1950)  and  J.  H.  Burn  (1951).  Miss  Purser's 
further  generosity  has  endowed  a  Sarah  Purser  Fund  for  the  promotion 
of  medical  research. 
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The  first  edition  of  Cunning- 
ham's   Textbook   appeared  in 


1902,  the  year  before  he  left 


Trinity  for  Edinburgh  as  suc- 
jP    cessor  to  Sir  William  Turner, 
MLl  ^JpPT     V|    to  whom  his  book  was  dedicated. 

With  two  exceptions,  every  con- 
tributor to  the  volume  had  been 
one  of  Turner's  demonstrators. 
The  exceptions  were  two  Dublin 
men :  Ambrose  Bermingham  and 
M  Andrew  Francis  Dixon.  For  the 

Textbook  Dixon  had  written  the 
section  on  the  urogenital  system ; 
he  had  also  corrected  all  the  proofs . 
On  Cunningham's  departure  he 
was  the  obvious  successor  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy.  But  the 
scientific  anatomist  whose  early  papers  had  given  promise  of  still 
more  stimulating  work  to  come  was  to  be  lost  in  the  organiser. 
A  teacher's  work  however  sound,  may  be  ephemeral,  its  effect 
passing  with  the  generation  he  has  taught.  The  mark  left  by 
Dixon  on  the  College  extended  far  beyond  his  own  Faculty,  and 
will  be  of  benefit  to  generations  of  students  yet  unborn.  With 
John  Joly,  Trinity's  most  eminent  man  of  science,  Dixon  was  the 
first  Professor  to  sit  on  the  Board  of  the  College.  Together  they 
were  responsible  for  the  Science  Fund  which  built  the  Schools  of 
Physics  and  of  Botany.  To  Dixon's  gift  of  organisation  was  due 
the  brilliance  of  the  bicentenary  celebrations  of  1912.  An  original 
member  of  the  "  T.C.D.  Association  ",  he  became  a  vital  per- 
sonal link  between  graduates  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  the 
Board's  representative  on  the  G.M.C.  for  20  years  he  helped  to 
mould  the  education  of  the  student  today.  Nor  were  his  energies 
consumed  wholly  in  academic  interests  :  a  Dubliner  born  and 
bred,  he  delighted  to  help  in  the  development  of  Dublin's 
amenities.  During  his  busiest  years  in  college  he  served  on  the 
Councils  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
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and  of  the  Dublin  "  Zoo  ",  of  which  he  was  President  from  1925 
to  1931.  What  did  he  not  touch,  and  touching  not  adorn?  But 
his  students  still  recall  his  memory,  not  as  Professor,  nor  as  Dean, 
but  as  the  man  whose  interest  and  encouragement  in  all  that  they 
undertook  were  unflagging  ;  of  him  they  still  speak  with  affection 
as  "  Andy  Frank ".  In  all  that  he  did,  his  watchword  was 
"  thorough  ". 

ENVOI 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  evolution  of  Dublin's  medical  schools, 
the  names  of  many  men  have  necessarily  had  to  be  passed  over. 
Selection  has  been  made  of  some  few  whose  ideas  have  in  the  past 
influenced  or  will  in  future  continue  to  influence  the  trends  of 
that  School's  development.  For  Dublin  is  paradoxical  in  this, 
that  having  three  medical  schools  within  its  boundaries  there  is 
but  one  Dublin  School  of  Medicine.  Our  survey,  we  hope,  will 
have  demonstrated  the  actuality  of  the  words  of  Thomas  Davis, 
so  happily  quoted  by  Mr.  De  Valera  when,  on  the  invitation  of 
Provost  Thrift,  he  opened  the  new  Reading  Room  of  the  great 
Library  of  Trinity  College  : 

"  Whatever  plan  will  strengthen  the  soul  of  Ireland  with  know- 
ledge, and  knit  the  sects  of  Ireland  in  liberal  and  trusting 
friendship  will  be  better  for  us  than  if  corn  and  wine  were 
scattered  from  every  cloud." 

The  Joint  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association — to  whose 
generous  sympathy  Irish  practitioners  have  long  owed  so  much — 
with  the  Irish  Medical  Association  in  Dublin  in  July,  1952,  is  in 
itself  a  token  that  the  day  of  Davis'  "  liberal  and  trusting  friend- 
ship "  has  dawned. 
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ADDENDUM 

To  those  who  might  wish  for  more  detailed  information  on  the  Dublin 
medical  schools  the  following  may  be  recommended.  T.  P.  C. 
Kirkpatrick's  History  of  the  Medical  School,  T.C.D.  is  authoritative  up 
to  the  Bicentenary  (1912),  and  K.  C.  Bailey's  Trinity  College  (1892-1945) 
takes  the  tale  of  Trinity  on  from  there.  The  Schools  of  Surgery,  R.C.S.I. 
(1949)  by  J.  D.  H.  Widdess,  is  a  full  account  of  their  development  since 
1789.  T.  G.  Moorhead  has  written  a  short  History  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital  (1942).  In  Victorian  Doctor  T.  G.  Wilson  has  given  a  brilliant 
picture  of  mid- Victorian  Dublin,  with  the  eccentric  Sir  William  Wilde  as 
hero.  W.  R.  F.  Collis  has  published  a  thoughtful  essay  on  The  State  of 
Medicine  in  Ireland  (Parkside  Press,  1943),  while  J.  Fleetwood's  recent 
(1951)  History  of  Medicine  in  Ireland  is  a  perfect  arsenal  of  carefully 
compiled  facts  and  figures. 
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APPENDIX 


EARLIER  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  IRELAND 
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1867.   First   Meeting:    Dublin.  Held   in   Trinity  College. 

B.M.A.  Membership:  2000.  Visitors,  400. 

President  .-William  Stokes,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic. 

His  Presidential  Address  was  a  plea  for  the 
development  of  State  Medicine  (known  today  as 
Public  Health).  A  direct  outcome  of  his  Address 
was  the  subsequent  establishment  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  of  the  Diploma  in  State  Medicine 
(1870),  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Meeting  was  also  noteworthy  for  the  first 
institution  of  the  Scientific  Sections,  of  which 
there  were  four,  viz.,  Medicine,  Physiology, 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  In  the  Section  of  Surgery, 
Lister  read  the  first  of  his  communications  to  the 
Association  "  On  the  Antiseptic  Principle  in 
the  Practice  of  Surgery  ". 


1879.   Second  Meeting:   Cork.   Held  in  Queen's  College. 
B.M.A.  Membership  :  7810.  Visitors,  600. 

President:  Denis  O'Connor,  Professor  of  Medicine. 
The  first  Irish  Branch  of  the  Association  had  been 
established  in  Cork  in  1874.  It  was  followed  by  the 
North  of  Ireland  Branch,  in  1876.  The  Leinster 
Branch  followed  in  Dublin,  1877,  and  later  in  the 
year  a  branch  in  Galway. 

At  this  Meeting  Mr.  (later  Sir  William)  Savory 
read  his  Address  to  the  Surgical  Section  on  "  The 
Prevention  of  Blood-poisoning  in  the  Practice  of 
Surgery  ".  It  was  the  "  swan-song  of  the  pre- 
antiseptic  surgeons  "  (Godlee).  Lister's  response 
to  this  attack  was  delivered  later  in  the  year  at  a 
meeting  of  the  South  London  Division  of  the 
B.M.A.  held  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
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1884.   Third  Meeting:   Belfast.  Held  in  Queen's  College. 

B.M.A.  Membership:  115000.  Visitors,  563. 

President:  James  Cuming,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
whose  Address  was  on  "  The  Control  of  Patho- 
logical Research  by  Clinical  Observation  ". 
A  new  Section  was  instituted,  of  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics. 

1887.  Fourth  Meeting:  Dublin.  Held  in  Trinity  College. 

B.M.A.  Membership  :  12,000.  Visitors,  856. 

President :  Sir  John  Banks,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic. 

Dr.  Samuel  Haughton,  Registrar  of  the  School  of 
Physic,  gave  the  most  remarkable  Address  on 
"  Dublin's  Death  Rate  ",  in  which  he  emphasised 
bad  housing  and  slums  as  the  main  responsible 
factors  for  a  high  mortality.  It  was  of  distinct 
effect :  in  1889  the  city's  death  rate  was  33-2  per 
1000  ;  by  1930  it  had  fallen  to  15  per  1000. 
At  this  Meeting  Dr.  William  Whitla,  of  Belfast, 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Therapeutical 
Committee  of  the  B.M.A. 


1909.  Fifth  Meeting:  Belfast.  Held  in  Queen's  University. 

B.M.A.  Membership  :  20,000.  Visitors,  1,500. 

President :  Sir  William  Whitla. 

His  Address  dealt  mainly  with  the  curriculum: 
his  plea  was  for  more  time  for  clinical  study. 
The  Meeting  was  marked  by  a  new  departure. 
Lady  Aberdeen,  wife  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  in  recognition  of  her  work  in  the  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis.  She  was  the  first  lady 
to  receive  the  honour. 
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1933.   Sixth  Meeting:  Dublin.  Held  in  Trinity  College  and 
University  College. 

B.M.A.  Membership:  34,000.  Visitors,  1271. 

President :  T.  G.  Moorhead,  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic,  Dublin  University. 
His  Address  was  the  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  Meeting — a  brilliant  review  of  "  The  Work  of 
the  Association  in  Ireland  ",  in  which  he  recorded 
in  detail  the  Public  Health  work  of  successive 
Irish  Governments  and  the  stimulus  which  the 
Association  had  given  to  this  work. 

1937.   Seventh  Meeting :  Belfast.  Held  in  Queen's  University. 
B.M.A.  Membership:  35,000.  Visitors,  1301. 

President :  R.  J.  Johnstone,  Professor  of  Gynaecology, 
Queen's  University. 

His  Address,  modestly  entitled  "  Thoughts  on 
Medical  Education  ",  was  an  eloquent  presentation 
of  the  rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  "  Rights  involve  responsibilities, 
and,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  one  we  must  be  prepared 
to  the  last  man  to  discharge  the  other  ". 
Amongst  many  authoritative  communications  were 
those  of  Mr.  John  Morley  (Manchester)  on  the 
Surgery  of  Peptic  Ulcer ;  of  Dr.  G.  F.  Gibberd 
(London)  on  Prontosil  in  Puerperal  Infection ;  of 
Mr.  Hey  Groves  (Bristol)  on  the  use  of  the  Smith- 
Petersen  pin  in  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Femur—"  the  triumph  of  practice  over  theory  " — 
and  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Clark  on  Individual  Variations 
in  Response  to  Drugs. 

1952.   Eighth  Meeting :  Dublin.  Joint  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Medical  Associations. 

Presidents  :  P.  T.  O'Farrell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.I.  and 
George  Maguire,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
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THE  WELLCOME  RESEARCH  INSTITUTION,  LONDON 


THE  WELLCOME  FOUNDATION  LTD. 

Its  structure  and  aims 

In  1923  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wellcome  resolved  to  consolidate 
into  one  whole  his  many  interests  in  England  and  abroad— 
research  laboratories,  medical  museums  and  libraries,  develop- 
ment and  manufacturing  laboratories,  distributing  companies 
and  organisations.  For  this  purpose  The  Wellcome  Foundation 
Ltd.  was  registered  in  1924  as  a  private  limited  liability  company. 
In  1936  he  died  at  the  age  of  82  and  under  his  will,  unique  in  its 
provisions,  all  the  shares  of  the  Company  were  vested  in  five 
Trustees  whose  aim,  in  the  words  of  the  will,  is — 

"the  advancement  of  research  work  bearing  upon 
medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  physiology,  bacteriology, 
therapeutics,  materia  medica,  pharmacy  and  allied  subjects, 
and  any  subject  or  subjects  which  have  or  at  any  time  may 
develop  an  importance  from  the  invention  and  improvements 
of  medicinal  agents  and  methods  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  disorders  and  the  control  or  extermination  of  insect  and 
other  pests  which  afflict  human  beings  and  plant  life  in 
tropical  and  other  regions  and  elsewhere." 
They  are  also  empowered  to  establish  or  endow  research  museums 
and  libraries  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  give  financial 
assistance  for  the  collection  of  information  of  every  kind  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  medicine  and  allied  sciences. 
The  Foundation  and  its  various  units  in  Great  Britain  and 
overseas  employ  in  one  capacity  or  another  over  four  thousand 
people. 
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The  various  units  of  The  Foundation  are  listed  below — 
Wellcome  Research  Institution 

183-193,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.I 
Wellcome  Laboratories  of  Tropical  Medicine  :  devoted  to  the  study 
of  medical  and  chemical  problems,  with  special  reference  to 
tropical  diseases. 

Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum  :  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  historical  material  illustrating  the  evolution  and 
practice  of  medicine,  surgery  and  allied  sciences  throughout  the 
world  from  prehistoric  times.  The  Museum  is  temporarily  dis- 
mantled owing  to  shortage  of  accommodation,  but  will  be  re- 
opened as  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  In  the  meantime  its 
research  activities  and  limited  display  facilities  are  being  con- 
tinued at  28,  Portman  Square,  London,  W.l. 
Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Library  :  possesses  over  200,000 
books  and  manuscripts,  many  of  which  are  extremely  rare,  and  a 
collection  of  632  incunabula  on  medicine  and  allied  subjects 
which  is  the  second  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  fully 
equipped  with  all  necessary  works  of  reference  and  is  open  daily 
(Saturday  and  Sunday  excepted)  to  all  engaged  in  the  study  of 
medical  history. 

Wellcome  Museum  of  Medical  Science  :  presents  an  original 
system  of  visual  teaching  by  which  a  general  survey  of  disease 
from  every  aspect  can  be  achieved.  Facilities  are  available  for 
showing  instructional  films  to  members  of  the  medical  and  allied 
professions. 

Wellcome  Research  Laboratories 

Langley  Court,  Beckenham,  Kent 
The  biological  division  of  these  Laboratories  covers  a  very  wide 
field,  including  bacteriology,  immunology,  pharmacology  and 
allied  sciences  ;  the  chemical  division  is  continuously  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  natural  and  synthetic  drugs  as  well  as  in 
fundamental  research  in  pure  chemistry.  Research  into  the 
aetiology,  prevention  and  treatment  of  animal  diseases  also  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  work  carried  out  here. 
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above.  The  Wellcome  Veterinary  Research  Station,  Frant 


below.  Chemical  Division,  The  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories,  Beckenham 


Wellcome  Veterinary  Research  Station 

Ely  Grange,  Frant,  Sussex 
This  station  was  established  in  1943  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  veterinary  research  carried  on  at  The  Wellcome  Research 
Laboratories.  Large-scale  field  studies  on  farm  animals  form  an 
important  part  of  the  work  carried  out  here.  The  Station  is  under 
the  control  of  a  Resident  Veterinary  Surgeon  who  is  responsible 
to  the  Director  of  Veterinary  Research  at  The  Wellcome 
Research  Laboratories. 

Wellcome  Chemical  Works 

Dartford,  Kent 

This,  the  principal  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
unit  of  the  Wellcome  organisation,  was  established  in  1889.  It  is 
equipped  for  the  most  modern  production  techniques  and 
incorporates  extensive  analytical  laboratories  for  the  routine 
chemical  and  biological  testing  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
products. 

Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co. 

183-193,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.I 
Under  this  style  the  original  partnership  set  up  in  1880  survives 
today.  On  the  death  of  S.  M.  Burroughs  in  1895  Henry  S. 
Wellcome  became  the  sole  proprietor,  and  in  1924  the  business 
of  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  was  merged  in  The  Wellcome 
Foundation  Ltd.  Its  organisation  is  world-wide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  products  made  in  the  Laboratories  and  Works  of 
the  Company. 

Overseas  Units 

There  are  nine  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  Associated  Houses 
overseas— in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  India, 
China,  Argentina,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland,— 
as  well  as  special  depots  in  other  countries.  At  four  of  these 
Associated  Houses— New  York,  Montreal,  Sydney  and  Bombay 
— are  factories  for  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  manufacture,  in 
addition  to  the  parent  manufacturing  unit  at  Dartford,  England  ; 
the  New  York  house  has  extensive  research  laboratories,  as  well 
as  a  distribution  centre  in  San  Francisco,  California. 
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